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In the choice of her subjects the writer has been scarcely less fortu- 
nate than in her treatment of them. There are, indeed, many lives of 
Washington and Lafayette in print ; but we remember none so well 
adapted as these for the use of children. To say that the life and char- 
acter of Washington should be among the subjects first studied by every 
American child, is simply to repeat what has been often said before ; and 
Lafayette has always been held in especial honor in this country. It is 
true that English writers have studiously depreciated his merits, and 
that even Burke assailed him with characteristic bitterness while he 
was a prisoner in Olmutz ; that Guizot and other French historians 
have spoken disparagingly of him ; and that the recent biographer of 
Steuben, and perhaps a few other writers on this side of the Atlantic, 
have joined in this unfavorable criticism. But the general judgment of 
American writers has long since elevated him to a foremost place among 
those who fought the battles of the Revolution. The life-long friend of 
Washington, he will always be an object of affectionate admiration to 
American children for his bravery, his generosity, his enthusiasm for 
liberty, and his invaluable services to this country in the most important 
crisis of the war. 



16. — A Dictionary of the English Language. By Joseph E. 
Worcester, LL. D. Boston : Hickling, Swan, and Brewer. 1860. 
4to. pp. Ixviii., 1786. 

This Dictionary fully justifies the years for which it has been prom- 
ised and expected, and the manifold labor employed in its preparation. 
In all the essentials of a dictionary, it can safely challenge rigid exami- 
nation, or any comparison to which it may be subjected. We say this, 
because, in a criticism extensively printed and circulated in favor of a 
rival interest, the comparisons made to the disparagement of this work 
did not relate to essentials, but to matters in which, not the facts of the 
language, but the individual taste and judgment of the respective lexi- 
cographers, were involved. As regards the secondary significations that 
shall be assigned to any word in common use, their larger or smaller 
number is a matter for purely arbitrary decision ; for most of these sig- 
nifications are not inherent in the word itself, but are created or imag- 
ined by attaching to it a part of the meaning of other words connected 
with it. Thus Worcester has five, Webster twelve, meanings for faith ; 
— but the smaller number is too large for the range of signification 
which belongs strictly to the word in itself considered ; while we might 
easily assign to it five times twelve definitions, were we to reckon all the 
48* 
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shades and deflections of meaning which result from its various uses. 
Webster's third definition of " evangelical, justifying, or saving faith," 
strictly true as we believe it to be, is in no sense a definition of faith, 
but the edifying statement of a fundamental principle of practical the- 
ology, such as belongs of sight to a sermon, not to a dictionary. Now, 
with reference to words of this class, undoubtedly each of our two Amer- 
ican lexicographers is sometimes more prolix than the other (which is 
the merit contended for by newspaper partisans), or — what we should 
deem the test of merit — each is sometimes more concise than the other ; 
but it is not in such matters that the actual use of a dictionary consists. 
The words which furnish titles for long articles and numerous heads of 
definition, are words which every one knows how to understand and 
employ without consulting authorities. 

"We prize this Dictionary beyond all others, because it is the latest, 
and thus contains the newly-coined and adopted words of a language 
which is constantly receiving numerous accessions from other tongues, 
and from various sciences and arts ; because it is also full — complete, 
for aught we can say to the contrary — in the department of antique, 
obsolete, and rarely used words, as to which we are often in need of 
a thorough vocabulary ; because it includes a larger number of technical 
terms, semi-naturalized words, and semi-proper names* (if we may 
be permitted this addition to the nomenclature of grammar), than any 
other similar work ; and because the classes of definitions which it re- 
quired specific knowledge to furnish and specific skill to frame bear 
uniform and luculent traces of much knowledge and skill. Under this 
last head we confess our sense of indebtedness to the woodcuts which 
are judiciously employed under various titles in science, art, and natu- 
ral history, and of the use of which in a work of the kind Mr. Wor- 
cester, we believe, may claim the honor of invention, though he was 
anticipated in that of publication. 

As regards the derivation of words, Mr. Worcester evidently attaches 
less importance to the Semitic languages than has been assigned to them 
by most of his predecessors. In this department thorough investigation 



* Under the head of " semi-proper names " we must relate an experience of our 
own since we commenced writing this notice. A friend asked us why Irishmen are 
called Milesians. We could not recall the details of the legend, and resorted to two 
Encyclopedias and to several Dictionaries in vain. On turning, however, to 
Worcester's Dictionary, we found " Milesian " defined to be " A descendant (ac- 
cording to Irish legendary history) of Milesius, a king of Spain whose two sons 
conquered Ireland, and established a new nobility 1300 years B. C." Such defi- 
nitions are indeed matters of supererogation, — we should not blame a dictionary 
for omitting them ; but we attach a superior value to one which has them. 
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and careful statement are all that is needed with regard to the larger 
portion of the vocabulary ; and where there is room for difference of 
opinion, we have here the evidence of solid learning on the part of the 
lexicographer, while he is wholly exempt from the warping influence 
of preconceived theories, and from the vagaries of a wayward fancy, 
which never plays more fantastic tricks than when it digs for Arabic 
roots or conjures up birth-marks in words of dubious origin. 

As regards orthography, it is enough to say that Mr. Worcester spells 
words as they are written and printed by the almost universal usage 
of England and America. We are aware that the classes of words as 
to which Webster's standard is peculiar are very few ; but they are 
numerous classes, and contain many words of frequent occurrence. 
Several of his peculiarities we like in the abstract ; others we should 
oppose and resist, as cutting off the marks of kindred with the lan- 
guages that are the sources of our own. But orthography is a matter 
of fact, not of taste ; and a dictionary virtually promises to describe, 
not the author's idea of what a language ought to be, but its actual 
condition as to spelling, pronunciation, and meaning. We fancy that 
we could greatly improve the boundaries of several States of our Union 
and several countries in Europe, and we feel sure that some of the 
world's capitals might have a better location assigned them ; but what 
publisher would risk his capital in issuing, or what learned man or 
body of men could be found to recommend, a manual of geography 
brought into accordance with our notions of what ought to be ? Equally 
absurd is the issuing or the recommending of a dictionary, which sets 
up its own ideal standard in defiance of good usage. Especially should 
those teachers and educational functionaries who impose upon children 
and youth under their charge an orthography at variance with the 
almost universal custom of literary men' and cultivated society, consider 
whether their whim may not cost their pupils too dear in the mortifica- 
tion, embarrassment, and ridicule to which it will expose them. We 
have no other positive objection to Webster ; we cordially and thank- 
fully acknowledge his many and great merits ; and, while we must 
give our preference strongly and emphatically to Worcester's new 
Dictionary over all others, we would render all honor to the pioneer 
in American lexicography, whose arduous life-toil it was that prepared 
the way for the easier success of such as have come after him. 



